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DEDICATION OF WESTFIELD STATE NORMAL SCHOOLHOUSE. 


On Thursday, the 3d of last month, the State Normal 
Schoolhouse at Westfield was dedicated. This building is 
beautifully situated on a spacious lot of ground, which, being 
bounded on three sides by streets, can never be subject to 
encroachment. ‘The edifice is of the Grecian order of archi- 
tecture, having two fronts with Ionic columns. It is two 
stories in height, and is built of brick. Judged of by the four 
New England tests, — utility, convenience, economy, and 
beauty, — we think this house to be the model schoolhouse 
in Massachusetts. 

At the hour appointed for commencing the exercises, the 
house was found to be so crowded, and the doors and passage- 
ways so thronged with ladies and gentlemen eager to obtain 
admission, that the comfort and convenience of the audience 
made some other arrangement indispensable. Accordingly it 
was announced, by his Excellency Governor Briggs, who, as 
chairman of the Board of Education, presided, that, after a 
dedicatory prayer should be made, and an ode, written for the 
occasion, sung, the remainder of the services would be per- 
formed in the Methodist church, near by. Prayer was then 
offered by the Rev. Emerson Davis. After singing the ode, 
the audience repaired to the capacious church, which was 
soon well filled. Here the Dedicatory Address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, late president of Amherst College, 
and a member of the Board of Education. The address was 
replete with sound sense and practical wisdom. Such a dis- 
course could have emanated only from a mind which had 
drank deeply at the fountains of experience, observation, and 
reflection. It was eminently appropriate, adapted to the 
occasion. It set forth the importance of the school teacher’s 
office; the arduousness of his labors, the sacredness of his 
duties, and his responsibilities, which have eternity in the 
vista; and from these considerations, it deduced and demon- 
strated the necessity of a preparatory training. It was enlivened 
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throughout by a quiet humor which kept attention on thie 
alert ; and, in this respect, it was an admirable model for those 
cold and purely didactic writers, who seem to think themselves 
under no obligation to please, but only to instruct, and who 
therefore very often do neither. It would be a disparagement 
to the good sense of the community to suppose that such an 
address can fail to be printed. 

As the venerable Dr. Humphrey stood in the desk, before 
that numerous and intelligent auditory, advocating the existing 
measures for school reform, giving the weight of his charac- 
ter and his years for the promotion of those great improvements 
which the Board of Education have been laboring to introduce, 
and, in the most solemn and impressive manner, dedicating that 
new and beautiful structure to the cause of intelligence and 
Christian morality, the thought must have arisen in the minds 
of many of his hearers, how different was the position of the 
Common School cause in Massachusetts, on that day, from what 
it was seven years before, when a series of anonymous letters 
was published, in a pamphlet form, and scattered over the 
length and breadth of the State, addressed, by name, to the same 
Dr. Humphrey, and through him to all the members of a pow- 
erful religious party in the Commonwealth, denouncing the 
Board of Education as no better than a body of infidels, intent 
on banishing the Bible from the schools of Massachusetts ! 
The letters here referred to, — generally known by the name 
of “ The Packard Letters,” — were as cold-blooded and diabol- 
ical a libel as was ever published to the world. Like the 
basest acts which the demon of malice ever perpetrates upon 
earth, this libel was perpetrated under the holy name and in the 
guise of religion. The “ Letters’ introduced themselves every 
where by a falsehood. Being addressed to Dr. Humphrey, it 
was naturally supposed that they had been written with his 
previous knowledge and consent; but we have been informed, 
on the best authority, that they were addressed to him without 
his knowledge or consent; and therefore the falsehood of the 
implication was in harmony with the falsehood of the work. 
Seven years have passed away, and the same Doctor is found 
not only nobly advocating the cause of Normal Schools, but the 
chief minister in dedicating a structure erected for their perma- 
nent home. Is it not encouraging and inspiring to reflect how 
speedily the devices of the wicked come to nought ? 

After the singing of another ode, the meeting was adjourned 
to assemble at the same place in the evening. At seven 
o'clock, the house was filled. Addresses were then delivered 
by the Secretary of the Board of Education, by Gen. H. K. 
Oliver, by Prof. Sears, by A. Parish, Esq., an eminent teacher 
in Springfield, by L. Wetherell, Esq., of the Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N. Y., and by his Excellency the Governor. 

The main point in the speech of Gen. Oliver was, the 
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importance and practicability of improving the Discipline of our 
schools. In almost all cases, he thought, there were mild and 
suasory means, which would secure order, diligence, and pro- 
ficiency, Without a resort to coercion, — means, too, which would 
leave the mind both of teacher and pupil in a far more desirable 
state, both as to enjoyment and as to moral tone, than either 
party could expect to possess, after violence and suffering. 
Gien. Oliver related some very affecting incidents from his own 
experience, Which, with all the interest of romance, had all the 
utility of fact. 

The point brought out, and eloquently enforced, by Prof. 
Sears, was the almost unlimited power of each generation to 
give direction to the next ; and the duty, therefore, of each to 
make that direction a right one. As he spoke, we seemed to 
see rising before us a vast eminence, which was the Mount of 
Time. A stream descending from the summit of this moun- 
tain, —at first but a silver thread, but gradually widening and 
deepening until it became like a descending sea, — imaged forth 
the successive generations of man. At first the few, and at 
last the myriad particles of this stream seemed endued with a 
common volition ; and whither they would, they turned the 
course of the rushing current. But what we were made most 
clearly to behold was, that this mighty river not only chan- 
nelled out a passage for itself, but it absorbed into its own 
current, and swept forward with resistless momentum, in its 
own course, the ten thousand fountains and confluent streams, 
by whose waters its own volume was continually swelled. 
When these millions of tributaries first mingled with the mighty 
flow, they seemed to have no power, but yielded submissive 
to the force of the whelming tide. Soon, however, these 
newly-added drops became powerful as the drops with which 
they had united ; but when they had acquired the same power, 
they had also acquired the same direction ; and thus they only 
helped to accelerate the velocity and increase the momentum 
of the descending flood. By this similitude was typified the 
influence which a preceding generation exerts upon a succeed- 
ing one. Though the sum of the successive additions infinitely 
exceeds the sum of the main body, at any one time, yet, when 
first united to it, they are weak, and when they afterwards 
become strong, they are found to have acquired the same 
tendency, and to aim at the same goal. 

But the main address of the evening, for eloquence, pathos, 
and effectiveness, was that of the governor. He said, although 
the hour was late, yet, if he could add any thing which would 
cheer forward those who were engaged in the great cause of 
Popular Education, or bring down a blessing upon the institu- 
tion they had just consecrated, he would gladly stand there 
and labor through all the watches of the night, and wrestle, 
like Jacob with the angel of God, until the breaking of the day. 
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He spoke of the blessings which the Common Schools had con- 
ferred, especially upon the poor and the necessitous, who had 
no other means of education, and who, without them, what- 
ever might be their love of knowledge or their aspirations 
after usefulness, would be condemned to hopeless penury and 
obscurity, as long as they might live, and would have no 
hope of leaving to their children a better inheritance than their 
own. With a hesitancy and doubtfulness, caused by contending 
emotions of modesty and gratitude which were struggling within 
him, he said, that while the venerable speaker, Dr. Humphrey, 
in his Dedicatory Address, was so graphically describing a 
specimen of the old schoolhouse of by-gone days, with its 
rickety benches, and its four-legged slabs for seats, a scene had 
arisen to his mind, in which a poor boy, the son of a blacksmith, 
had occupied one of those self-same seats, and had there eun- 
joyed the only opportunity for early education he had ever 
had ; but poor as it was, it had given him some of the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, and, what was far better, it had awakened 
in his soul a desire for improvement; and, under the impulse 
there received, that boy had entered life under wholly different 
auspices from what he could otherwise ever have done; and 
year after year, the partiality and kindness of his fellow-citizens 
had conferred honors upon him far beyond any idea he ever 
possessed of his own merits, — far beyond even his hopes or his 
dreams, —until at last they had raised him to a station, in virtue 
of which, the poor boy he had referred to had now the honor to 
stand before them on that most interesting, — he might almost 
say that holy occasion ; —and then, pouring his whole heart and 
soul into his voice, the governor exclaimed, ‘“‘ And now, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and my arm fall from 
my shoulder-blade, if ever I cease to utter my gratitude to the 
Common Schools of New England, or grow weary in laboring 
to the uttermost of my ability for their improvement and ele- 
vation.” 

The governor said it had long been apparent to all sensible 
men, that the institution of Common Schools, excellent as it 
was, was still greatly defective. ‘The schools had done vast 
good; but it grew more and more obvious to him every day, 
that the good they had done was scarcely a tithe of what they 
might be made to effect. T'wo great measures, however, had 
recently been incorporated into the system, which promised, in 
process of time, to give to these schools a power of doing good, 
of which we could now hardly form an idea. These new in- 
strumentalities were Teachers’ Institutes and Normal Schools. 
He said that, during the last autumn, one Institute had been 
held in the town where he resided, and he had been almost a 
constant attendant upon its sessions; he could therefore speak 
from personal knowledge. But he had also the testimony of 
many of the hundred teachers who composed it. He particu- 
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larly recollected the declaration of one worthy young lady, who, 
at the close of the Institute, made to him this remark. Said 
she, ‘I have kept many schools; I am now going to see if I 
ean teach one.” 

But ‘Teachers’ Institutes, though we expect much from them, 
cannot do every thing. ‘They may improve the art of teaching, 
but they are too short, —and even though they should continue 
for as many months as they do weeks, they would be too short, 
to do much in imparting a knowledge of the sctence. For this 
we want a permanent institution, at which, successive terms, 


aud it would not be too much to say successive years, could be 


spent, by the future teacher, in preparing himself for his work. 
We want an elevated standard, and that standard held up before 
the people conspicuously and constantly. For such ends, we 
want Normal Schools. 

He congratulated the citizens of Westfield upon their good for- 
tune in having such a school established among them. ‘Though 
they had been called upon to contribute something towards its 
expense, yet he could not believe there was one who would 
now take ten times the sum he had given, on condition of 
having the school removed. If there were a chance that the 
site on which the house now stands should be put back into 
the condition in which it was a year ago, he believed the whole 
population would rise up, and, at any price, prevent it. He 
would rather have given the land on which that house stood, 
than to have conquered, by military prowess, the broadest 
kingdom upon which the sun ever shone. 

But we must close this very imperfect sketch. It is as im- 
possible to report Gov. Briggs, as to report Whitfield or Robert 
Hall. ‘Those who wish to know what he says, and how he 
says it, must go and both hear and see him. 


Notwithstanding the deep interest which has for a long time 
been manifested, by all intelligent educationists, on the subject 
of Normal Schools; notwithstanding the beneficent influence 
these schools have already exerted, and the still more efficient 
and salutary influence they are destined hereafter to exercise 
upon our Common Schools, we have never prepared, for the col- 
umns of the Journal, any extended account of their rise and 
progress. We deem this a desideratum ; we think the presenta 
favorable opportunity for supplying it, by giving a very brief his- 
torical sketch of Normal Schools ; and we hope our readers will 
be interested in learning something of the origin and extension 
of an institution, towards which all the leading friends of educa- 
tion, throughout the civilized world, are now looking with high 
hopes and expectations. . 

The word “normal” is derived from a Latin word, which 
originally and literally signified a “square,” —the instrument 
used by carpenters or builders. In its figurative sense, as ap- 
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plied to schools, it means a rule, a pattern, a model; or, more 
generally and modestly, an aid or agency to teach teachers how 
to teach. A Normal School, then, signifies a school where the 
principles of teaching are taught, and where the art of teaching 
is exemplified in practice. 

“The first regular seminary for teachers,” says Dr. Bache 
in his report on education in Europe, p. 222, “ was established 
at Stettin in Pomerania, in 1735.” It is doubtless true that the 
preparation of teachers was one of the objects of Franke, in estab- 
lishing the celebrated Orphan House, at Halle, in 1704; and 
probably the same purpose was incidentally entertained in found- 
ing literary institutions in Konigsberg, Wesel, Gotha, and in 
other places, at a still earlier date. The attempt to ascertain in 
whose mind the sunlike conception first arose of establishing 
an institution for preparing teachers would doubtless be as vain, 
as an attempt to determine whose freeborn soul first counselled 
resistance at Lexington or Concord. From 1730, we know that 
lectures on ‘‘ Pedagogik,” or the art of teaching, were regularly 
and generally delivered in the German universities. 

After the school at Stettin, came one at Berlin, in 1748; at 
Hanover, in 1757; a Catholic one and a Protestant one at 
Breslau, in 1765 and 1767 ; and soon afterwards, many others 
in different parts of Germany. They followed in the train of 
the Protestant Reformation, as that had followed the invention 
of printing. In each case, the preceding event may be regard- 
ed as the efficient cause, —the causa, sine qua non, —of the 
succeeding. As late, however, as the year 1770, teaching in 
the People’s Schools, (Volk Schulen,) was a mere mechanic 
art, like cobbling ; and in those days, it was a current saying, 
in Germany, that he who cannot learn to plough will make a 
schoolmaster. 

Since the year 1800, seminaries for teachers have been con- 
stantly increasing in number and improving in character. In 
several of the German states, a sufficient number of teachers is 
prepared to furnish one for each school. The average length 
of service for each teacher is estimated at thirty years. In some 
of the states, the course of instruction at the seminary occupies 
four years; in the majority of schools, it is three; in a few 
instances, as in Bavaria and Baden, it is but two. No person, 
provided he shows himself to be possessed of sufficient ability 
and skill, is debarred from being a teacher because he has not 
graduated at a seminary. The office of schoolmaster is open 
to unrestricted competition, so far as merit is concerned. 

In Holland, the celebrated Normal School of Mr. Prinsen was 
established in 1816. Since that time, Normal Schools have 
been introduced into all the countries of Europe, where intel- 
ligence is honored, or the education of the people numbered 
amongst the duties of government. 

The French law of Primary Instruction, passed in 1833, 
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rovided that there should be a Normal School in each of the 
eighty-six departments into which France was divided. 

‘In 1837, —the year in which the Massachusetts Board of 
Education was established, — there were, says M. Guizot, the 
then Minister of Public Instruction in France, eighty-three 
of these schools in full operation, “ forming, in each department, 
a grand focus of light, scattering its rays in all directions among 
the people.” 

There are three Normal Schools in Scotland, which have 
been in successful operation for several years. 

At Battersea, in England, one was opened, a few years since, 
by the private enterprise of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth. This has 
now been adopted by the government. The Church of Eng- 
land party has established another at Chelsea, near London. 
The building erected for its accommodation cost $100,000; but 
it is not at all more commodious than those just erected at 
Bridgewater and Westfield, at one fifteenth part of the expense. 

In 1838, the National Board of Education for Ireland founded 
a Normal School at Dublin; and it is now in contemplation to 
open, under the patronage of the government, a large number 
of these schools, in different parts of Ireland, in the hope of 
ameliorating the condition of its benighted and long-oppressed 
people. 

After the revolution of 1830, which separated Belgium from 

Holland, it was found that education, in the former country, 
was rapidly retrograding. But in 1842, the government of Bel- 
gium organized a new school system for itself. This system 
provides for two Normal Schools, — one at Lierre, in the prov- 
ince of Antwerp, and one at Nivelles, in the province of Bra- 
bant. 
By intelligence received by a late steamer, we are informed 
that the sultan of Turkey is taking efficient measures to extend 
education among his people; and that, for this purpose, he has 
appointed a Minister of Public Instruction, and is about to 
establish a Normal School, the teachers of which are to be 
brought from Western Europe. 

In relation to all the countries of Europe, where Normal 
Schools have been established for a sufficient length of time to 
exhibit the fair results of the experiment, we have the concur- 
rent testimony of every distinguished European, and of every 
intelligent American who has visited those schools, that Popu- 
lar Education has advanced just in proportion to their numbers 
and to the efficiency and skill with which they have been con-, 
ducted. In 1835, Lord Brougham declared, in the British par- 
liament, that “seminaries for training masters are an invalua- 
ble gift to mankind, and lead to the indefinite improvement of 
education. It is this,” he adds, “ which, above every thing else, 
we ought to labor to introduce into our system.” Cousin, in 
his report on education in Holland, says, ‘I attach the greatest 
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importance to Normal Primary Schools, and consider that all 
future success in the education of the people depends upon 
them.” It would be easy to compile a volume of authorities 
in confirmation of the views of these great educational lights 
of England and France. 

Thus we see that the Protestant king of Prussia and the 
Catholic king of Saxony; the Protestant government of Hol- 
land and the Catholic governments of France and Belgium ; 
the Episcopal party in England, and the Presbyterians in Scot- 
Jand ; and both Protestants and Catholics in Ireland, — have 
adopted this powerful iustrumentality for promoting education. 
So the despotism of Prussia, and the almost republican govern- 
ments of Saxony and Holland, and the enlightened monarchies 
of France and Great Britain, have united on the same course of 
policy for the improvement of their people. Even the sultan 
of Turkey is so far liberalizing his policy, as to adopt the Nor- 
mal School. Admitting that we ought not to be greatly sur- 
prised, if some of our own State governments, and some of the 
leading men in our own State and national councils, should fail 
to see the utility and the necessity of Normal Schools so early 
or so clearly as they have been seen by most of the govern- 
ments and statesmen of Europe, still it would be a cause for 
profound mortification and sorrow, to find them a great way 
behind Turkey. 

In this country, as early as 1825, that distinguished states- 
man, De Witt Clinton, then governor of New York, distinctly 
recommended to the consideration of the Legislature “ the 
education of competent teachers.” In his message for 1826, 
he said, ‘“‘I therefore recommend a seminary for the education 
of teachers.” For the same purpose, —that of qualifying 
teachers, — Gov. Clinton, in 1828, advised the enactment of a 
law authorizing the supervisors of each county to levy a tax, 
not exceeding $2,000, provided the same sum could be ob- 
tained by voluntary subscription, for the erection of a Mon- 
itorial High Schoolhouse for each county. This contemplated 
a possible expenditure of more than $200,000, for buildings 
only. It is clear, from these citations, that the idea of special 
schools for qualifying teachers was early welcomed and cher- 
ished in the mind of that great statesman. Had it been carried 
out, our whole country would now have been ten years in 
advance of its present condition, in regard to its Common 
Schools. 

Unfortunately, a different scheme was projected, and a differ- 
ent policy prevailed in that great State. In 1826, when Gov. 
Clinton recommended “a seminary for the education of teach- 
ers,’ Mr. John C. Spencer was chairman of the Literature Com- 
mittee in the senate. In his report for that year, he says, “‘ Our 
great reliance for nurseries of teachers must be placed on our 
colleges and academies.” ‘To carry out this idea, Mr. Spencer, 
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from the same committee, in the following year, reported a bill 
appropriating $150,000, to constitute a fund whose income 
should be divided among the academies. Aided by this con- 
tribution, the academies were expected to supply the wants of 
the Common Schools. In his report accompanying the bill, 
he says, ‘‘Competent teachers of Common Schools must be 
provided; the academies of the State furnish the means of 
making that provision.” No greater practical fallacy was ever 
conceived, as has been most disastrously proved by the event. 
In 1830, the sum distributed to the academies, to enable them 
to prepare teachers, was $10,000, and the sum of $169,716 
had already been expended upon them. Four years more 
passed away ; the academies received their annual dividends ; 
but, alas! the supply of teachers was, as yet, theoretic only. 
‘he scheme was therefore modified. Instead of dividing the 
bounty of the, State between all the academies, then amounting 
to fifty-five or sixty, the sum of $12,000 was divided amongst 
eight academies, — one in each senatorial district ; — and these 
academies were required to open a special teachers’ department, 
for qualifying teachers for Common Schools. This plan went 
into operation in 1835. ‘Three years afterwards, namely, in 
1838, Gov. Marcy, after referring to the fact that colleges and 
academies had been relied on to supply the deficiency of well- 
qualified teachers, said, ‘‘ But it has been quite evident, for some 
time, that further provision ought to be made by Legislative 
authority to satisfy the public wants in this respect.’’ Ac- 
cordingly, the sum of $28,000 a year was granted to the acade- 
mies, and sixteen, instead of eight, were required to engage in 
the preparation of Common School teachers. In 1840, after 
two years’ further trial of the experiment, Mr. Spencer, then 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, appointed commis- 
sioners to visit the beneficiary academies, and to inquire into 
the working of the plan. Dr. A. Potter, then a professor in 
Union College, now Bishop Potter of Philadelphia, was one of 
the commissioners. In January, 1841, a long report, prepared 
by him, was’ published. Acknowledging that the academies 
had rendered some service, he pointed out the intrinsic defects 
of the system, and closed by recommending a Normal School. 
But Mr. Spencer, in his report for the same year, pertinaciously 
adhered to the plan, which, fifteen years before, he had proposed ; 
and he submitted an argument to prove, in spite of all the light 
of experience, that Normal Schools were no better for the prep- 
aration of teachers, than teachers’ departments in academies. 
His remedy was to enlist more academies in the work. Accord- 
ingly, in 1841, eight more academies were designated and 
called into the service. But nothing could overcome the inhe- 
rent defects of the system itself; and, after two years’ further 
trial, that enlightened Advocate of schools, the Hon. Samuel 
Young, reported that the whole scheme, — “the special qualifi- 
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cation of teachers for the Common Schools,” — by means of 
teachers’ departments in the academies, had “ practically failed.” 

This attempt, so early undertaken and so long perseveied in, 
to supply the want of Normal Schools, by opening teachers’ 
departments in academies, was the most unfortunate step ever 
taken, in New York, on the subject of education. It cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and lost twenty years of time, 
after the necessity of more efficient means had become a con- 
viction in the minds of all intelligent men. ‘The progress of 
more than one entire generation of school children was sacri- 
ficed to this disastrous experiment. Precisely the same error, 
and defended, as long as practicable, on the same grounds, had 
been committed in some parts of Prussia, during the last cen- 
tury. Had the projectors and advocates of this plan, in New 
York, been acquainted with the history and result of the same 
experiment in Germany, and had they been willing to receive 
wisdom, gratuitously, from the experience of others, instead of 
purchasing it at the price of a great misfortune to the State, 
and discredit to themselves, they would have saved this vast 
expenditure of money, and this inappreciable loss of time. Yet 
not wholly unfortunate or useless will the experiment prove, 
if it shall be the means of deterring other States from a similar 
course. What was a mistake in New York would now be 
folly in any other State that shall follow her example. 

Taught, by sad experience, the insufficiency of her former 
course, New York, in the year 1544, took vigorous measures to 
redeem her time. The Legislature of that year, by a unani- 
mous vote, made an outright grant of $50,000, or $10,000 a 
year, for five years, for the support of a Normal School. The 
school was opened, at Albany, in December of the same year, 
under the care of David P. Page, Esq., and is now prosecuting 
its labors with triumphant success. Already it has commended 
itself to the judgment, and won the approval, of the great body 
of teachers in that State. Here and there it meets opponents 
among them, but in regard to some of these opponents, we 
know that their minds and hearts are as lean and destitute 
of all intellectual and moral qualifications for school-keeping, 
as Calvin Edson’s bones are of flesh. 

Let it not be inferred, from any thing we have said respect- 
ing the inability of the academies in New York to furnish a 
supply of competent teachers, that we would disparage their 
merits, or derogate at all from the value of their appropriate 
labors. They failed because they undertook to accomplish 
more than it is given to any one institution to do, — to prepare 
one set of students for college, another for the different depart- 
meuts of educated labor, and a third as teachers of our Com- 
mon Schools. The last, or the first two, are as mnch as any 
institution can effect ; and if more is attempted, some part of 
the work will be imperfectly done. We would acquit the 
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academies, therefore, of any delinquency. If they were to be 
censured at all, it would be, not for having failed in this great 
work, but for having attempted it. 

For many years previous to the establishment of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, in 1837, all the leading men in 
New England, who combined educational knowledge with 
patriotism and philanthropy, had been seeking for some more 
ellicient agency for improving our Common Schools. Satisfied, 
by reason and observation, that the schools never could be 
improved but by an improvement in the qualifications of 
their teachers, they began to promulgate this opinion, and to 
enforce it by argument and an appeal to facts. As far back as 
1825, the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, then principal of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, published a series of arti- 
cles in a newspaper, in favor of Normal Schools. 

After the organization of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, in 1830, that society, then dignified and adorned by an 
amount of educational talent and experience never before 
equalled in this country, gave to the project of Normal Schools 
the sanction of their unanimous approval. The same subject 
was repeatedly brought before the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
aud very able State papers are now on file in the archives of 
the Commonwealth, demonstrating the necessity and foreshow- 
ing the benefits of such institutions. Among the most active 
and influential men who foresaw and predicted their utility, the 
name of James G. Carter, of Lancaster, deserves honorable 
mention. Among his associates and coadjutors were George 
B. Emerson, James Savage, G. Fk’. Thayer, Wm. B. Calhoun, 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Daniel Kimball, Ichabod Morton, Wm. J. 
Adams, and others, — most of whom were teachers of acade- 
mies or private schools, — who, notwithstanding the injurious 
eflect which an improvement in the public schools might be 
supposed to have upon their own pecuniary interest, still urged 
forward that improvement with a zeal and a perseverance 
which could not have been increased had they themselves 
expected to receive the emoluments and the honors of the 
enterprise. But, for a long time, these far-sighted friends of 
the schools and lovers of humanity dwelt alone in the solitude 
ofa new and grand Idea. Few listened to their arguments ; 
still fewer understood or heeded them. Yet they labored on, 
strowing their good seed by the way-side, — in stony places, — 
anong thorns,—hoping and trusting that some of it might 
fall upon good ground, and eventually bring forth fruit. 

In which of the coming centuries the fulness of time for the 
institution of Normal Schools in Massachusetts would have 
arrived but for the establishment of the Board of Education, it 
is now impossible to say. A declining state of education -night 
lave increased the necessity for them, but with an increased 
lecessity would have come an increased indifference; and be- 
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fore the public mind, once flying from its orbit, could have 
been again attracted towards the Common Schools, it would 
have wandered away to some terrible aphelion distance from 
this central source of its prosperity. But the existence of the 
Board of Education was the harbinger of a better day. The 
history of what has happened since that time is known to all, 
and is briefly told. ‘The means obtained from public at the 
instance of private liberality ; the decision of the Board, on a 
broad survey of the whole subject, to establish three Normal 
Schools, — one for the north-eastern, one for the south-eastern, 
and one for the western part of the State; the opening of 
thesé schools; the uprising and coalescing against them, in 
1840, of all the elements of opposition which malice or mam- 
mon could excite, and their signal discomfiture ; the attempt, in 
1844, to convert and pervert the whole force of our glorious 
free school system into an engine of proselytism to the dogmas 
of a religious sect, with the resistless reaction of the public 
mind in favor of religious liberty and the rights of conscience ; 
and finally, the efforts made by a few leaders, (who sought to 
conceal themselves under the shelter of some respectable names,) 
to overthrow the Normal Schools, to bring odium upon their 
supporters and advocates, to arrest improvements in the art 
of education, and especially in ameliorating and humanizing 
the methods of School Discipline, which efforts, — having been 
overruled by that Providence that brings good out of evil, — 
have resulted in placing the Normal Schools upon a far firmer 
foundation than they ever before occupied, in giving them ac- 
commodations which, for beauty and convenience, are all that 
they could desire, and in enlarging their opportunity and their 
prospects of future usefulness ;— all these events are separate 
books, in an epic story, which can never be destroyed. 

With the mention of one interesting fact more, we will close 
this account. When, in the winter of 1845, a company of the 
friends of education came forward and pledged themselves to 
give the sum of $5000, on condition that the Legislature would 
do the same, for the purpose of providing suitable edifices for 
the Normal Schools, the proposition was almost unanimously 
accepted in both houses. But what constituted the crowning 
circumstance of the whole was, that the Legislature, in making 
the grant, changed the title or designation of the schools. In 
all previous reports, laws, and resolves, they had been called 
‘Normal Schools.” But by the resolves for the erection of the 
new houses, it was provided that these schools should there- 
after be known and designated as “ State Normal Schools,” — 
the State thus giving to them a paternal name, as the sign of 
its adoption, and the pledge of its affection. So a wealthy 
gentleman gives his name to an adopted child, whom he in- 
tends to make his heir. We trust, however, that there is one 
tacit condition in this ease, which does not always exist when 
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aman of fortune adopts an heir, —namely, that if this adopted 
child, — the Normal Schools, — ever fails to execute the great 
duties of its stewardship, or to maintain the honor of the an- 
cient house in which it is now domiciled, it will then be dis- 
inherited and cast out ;— yes, we say, cut off without a shil- 


ling ! 





Tne Way Great Men are Mave In Massacnusetts. — Two 
gentlemen, who met in Westfield, at the late dedication of the 
State Normal Schoolhouse, were recalling, in conversation, the 
occasion of their first visits to that village. One of them was 
the son of a blacksmith, and was bred to the trade of a hatter; 
but manifesting a strong inclination for study, he subsequently 
entered a law office, and stated that he first came to Westfield 
about that time to take some depositions in a pauper case. The 
other gentleman said, pleasantly, that his first visit to Westfield 
had some relation to a pauper case also. He, being a poor 
boy, had come down from Sandisfield, about twenty-five 
miles, on foot, to see if he could get some work in Westfield, 
so that he could pay for his board and attend the academy. 
The chief interest of this statement is the fact that this gentle- 
man, (Professor Sears, ) is now at the head of a flourishing theo- 
logical seminary, at Newton, in the eastern part of the State, 
and the blacksmith’s son and hatter’s apprentice is the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. 





VaLue oF a LITTLE Know.epce. — A new article has been 
of late discovered in Maine, called ‘the American Metallic 
Lustre,” which seems to be unequalled for cleaning and _pol- 
ishing metals. Its discovery, as related by the Maine Farmer, 
was on this wise: A young man from Boston, who had paid 
considerable attention to geology and chemistry, was travelling 
for the purpose of obtaining subscribers to a newspaper, when, 
passing through the town of Newfield, he noticed some bricks 
of a very peculiar color. He traced up the bricks to their clay 
bed, and purchased the farm on which it was situated, for 
which he paid fifteen hundred dollars, went to Boston, and sold 
half of it for four thousand dollars. Verily, knowledge is bet- 
ter than strength. 





How admirable is the simplicity of the Evangelists! They 
hever speak injuriously of the enemies of Jesus Christ, of his 
executioners, nor of his judges. They report the facts, without 
adding a single reflection. They remark neither their Master’s 
mildness when he was smitten, nor his constancy in his suffer- 
ings, which they thus describe, —“And they crucified Jesus.” 
— Racine. 
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Queen Vicrorta’s Pepicree. — Victoria was the daughter of 
the duke of Kent, who was the brother of William the Fourth, 
who was brother to George the Fourth, who was the son of 
George the Third, who was the grandson of George the Second, 
who was the son of George the First, who was the son of the 
Princess Sophia, who was the cousin of Anne, who was the sister 
of William and Mary, who were the daughter and son-in-law of 
James the Second, who was the son of Charles the First, who was 
a traitor to his country and decapitated as such, and was the son 
of James the First, who was the son of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was granddaughter of Margaret, sister of Henry the 
Bighth, (the cold-blooded murderer of his wives,) and daugh- 
ter of Henry the Seventh, who slew Richard the Third, who 
smothered his nephew Edward the Fifth, who was the son of 
Edward the Fourth, who, with bloody Richard, slew Henry the 
Sixth, who succeeded Henry the Fifth, who was the son of 
Henry the Fourth, who was the cousin of Richard the Second, 
who was the son of Edward the Second, who was the son of 
Edward the First, who was the son of Henry the Third, who 
was the son of John, who was the brother of Richard the First, 
who was the son of Henry the Second, who was the son of 
Matilda, who was the daughter of Henry the First, who was 
the brother of William Rufus, who was the son of William 
the Conqueror, who was the son of a prostitute. 





A smooth sea never made a skilful mariner. Neither do un- 
interrupted prosperity and success qualify a man for usefulness 
or happiness. ‘The storms of adversity, like the storms of the 
ocean, arouse the faculties and incite the invention, prudence, 
skill, and fortitude of the voyager. 





Barty Epucation. — Early education comprises the elements 
of the future happiness or misery, virtue or vice, greatness and 
goodness, of the individual ;—a truth, which, if sufficiently 
considered, would cause education to be less frequently intrust- 
ed to the weak, the ignorant, or the injudicious. The stability 
of an edifice depends upon the firmness of its foundation ; the 
virtue of a man, upon the excellence of his early education. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

[Tue following is a general circular, prepared by a commit- 
tee of the Board of Education. It prescribes the regulations 
to which all the Institutes which are held, this year, under the 
auspices of the Board, must conform.] 


To Public School Teachers. 
At the last session of the Legislature, an act was passed “ to 


establish Teachers’ Institutes.”” By the terms of the act, the 
direction and control of the Institutes are intrusted to the Board 
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of Education. The duty of making such preliminary arrange- 
ments as may be necessary, and of supervising the Institutes 
while in session, has been devolved by the Board upon a 
committee. 

The nature and object of a Teachers’ Institute were particu- 
larly described in the last Annual Report, (the ninth,) of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, a copy of which has been 
sent to every school district in the State. 

In the act above referred to, it is provided, among other 
things, that whenever “ reasonable assurance ” shall be given 
to the Board that a number of Common School teachers, not 
less than seventy, shall desire to assemble for the purpose of 
forming a ‘Teachers’ Institute, and to remain in session for a 
period not less than ten working days, the Board, or a commit- 
tee appointed by them, shall name a time and place for the 
meeting, give due notice thereof, and make suitable arrange- 
ments therefor. 

No tuition fee will be required. Instruction, lectures, rooms, 
lights, &e., will be gratuitously provided. But each member 
must defray his own personal expenses of board, travelling, &c. 

“ Reasonable assurance ” having been given to the committee 
that the requisite number of teachers may be expected to as- 
semble, provided an Institute should be held at —————, in the 
county of ———, on Tuesday, the day of ————, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., to be continued for ten working days, that is, 
until Friday, the day of —————, inclusive, notice is 
hereby given that a Teachers’ Institute will be held at said 
time and place. 

The following are standing regulations to be observed at all 
the Institutes which shall be held during the current year, 
under the auspices of the Board. 

All applicants must present themselves at the time, as well 
as the place specified for the meeting. 

No one will be received who is not a teacher of a public 
school in Massachusetts, or who has not a reasonable prospect 
of becoming such within a year from the time when such 
Institute shall be held. 

Each applicant must come provided with a Bible or Testa- 
ment; pen, ink, and paper; a slate and pencil; a geography 
and atlas; the reading book most generally used by the first 
class in the schools of the neighborhood where he resides, (if 
convenient, it would be well to bring more than one kind, to 
increase the chance of classification, ) a dictionary, and a blank 
or common-place book for taking notes. 

Other things being equal, those who apply first will have 
priority of claim ; but no person can attend two Institutes to 
the exclusion of one who has not attended at all; or three, to 
the exclusion of a person who has attended but one ; and so of 
any greater number of times. 
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It is not necessary that applicants should either reside, or 
expect to keep school, in the county where the Institute is 
held. It is sufficient if they reside in the State, and expect 
to keep school in the State, within a year. _ 

Liberty is necessarily reserved to reject or dismiss any ap- 
plicant or member, for misconduct or other sufficient cause. 

I'he aid of school committees and of all friends of Common 
Schools, for diffusing information of the proposed meeting, and 
furnishing facilities for the attendance of members, is respect- 
fully and earnestly solicited. 

The duty of preparing one’s self for whatever business he 
may undertake ; the rapidly-advancing standard of qualifica- 
tions for teachers of our Common Schools; the danger of 
exposure and of condemnation which impends over incom- 
petent teachers ; the increased vigilance of school committees 
in seeking out teachers of high talents and attainments, and 
the readiness of the public to give good teachers a more ade- 
quate remuneration for their services ; — all these considerations 
call upon every person who has entered or who proposes to 
enter this noble field of labor, to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity for improvement. ‘Every man,” says Lord Bacon, “ is 
a debtor to his profession.” This debt can be cancelled only 
by advancing its dignity and extending its usefulness. 

All persons who wish, under the foregoing regulations, to 
become members of the Institute, will address their letters of 
application, (post paid, ) to 

For the Committee, 
HORACE MANN, Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 
Boston, July 30, 1846. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue Norma, Treacuer; containing an improved System 
of Illustrative Teaching, with the Applications of Rules for 
Spelling and exemplifying English Words in Composition ; 
with Moral Readings. By Albert Picket, Sen., President of 
the Teachers’ College, and John W. Picket, M. D., LL. D. 
J. Ernst, Cincinnati, State of Ohio. 1845. 


Mircuetu’s Scnoot Geocrapuy. Second Revised Edition. 
Embellished by numerous Engravings, adapted to the Capacity 
of Youth, and illustrated by an Atlas of twenty-eight Maps, 
drawn and engraved to accompany the Work. By S. Augus- 
pend Mitchell. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait, & Co. 
1846. 











[Tue Common Scuoor Journat is published semi-monthly, by Winiiam B. 
Fow tr, No. 1384 Washington Street, up stairs, (opposite School Street,) Boston. 
Horace Mayy, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance. ] 





